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Personnel Problems in High School 
Administration and Supervision. 


E. E. LEwis 





There are two major phases of public school administration and 
supervision. One is the supervision of what the French call the ma- 
terial. The other is the supervision of the personnel. 

By material (using the English word) is meant buildings, grounds, 
furniture, supplies, upkeep, maintenance, money, etc. It includes every- 
thing of a physical nature necessary for the teacher to work effectively. 
In large cities, special departments known as the business department, 
the buildings and grounds department, or the like, are established to look 
after the physical or material side of public education. Usually in small 
cities, and in towns, villages, and rural communities, the superintendent 
of schools, as the chief executive officer of the board of education, 
is called upon to supervise the material as well as the personnel side 
of the schools over which he presides. 

By personnel is meant what the word implies, the body of persons 
necessary to carry out the function of the institution. It includes all 
the employees. In education this embraces the superintendent, assistant 
or deputy superintendents, supervisors, directors, principals, assistant 
principals, clerks, teachers, janitors, engineers, etc. Thus we may speak 
of the personnel of the administrative and supervisory staff, the per- 
sonnel of the teaching staff, the personnel of the engineering staff. 

Obviously, personnel supervision is vastly more important than 
material supervision. Furthermore, it is much more difficult. Per- 
sonnel supervision involves human nature and human relationships. 
It is far easier to manage and control physical and material properties 
than it is to know how successfully to manage and direct human beings. 

Personnel problems in education are twofold in nature. They deal’ 
not only with the staff but also with the pupils. We have, then, staff 
personnel problems and pupil personnel problems. The crux of the 
problem of public education in America is, How may every school 
system secure and hold highly gifted, well qualified, and skillful teachers ? 
Second, How may these teachers most effectively make desirable changes 
in pupils? 

It would be difficult indeed to make a complete list of all the prob- 
lems and features of personnel work that have to do with both teach~ 
ing staff and pupils. Personnel work includes anything and everything 
that may add to the happiness and efficiency of teachers and pupils. 
It includes the working conditions both physical and mental, and all 
the social and personality factors that are involved in making people 
happy and efficient. 


(3) 
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Both the ideal and the practical function of personnel work is to 
increase human happiness. To be happy as a worker, one must be 
lost in his work. It must be a whole-hearted and purposeful activity 
that he thoroly enjoys. One is more likely to be lost in his work if 
it is suited to his capacities and his interests, that is, if it challenges 
him to do his level best, to give all he has to do it, not only because of 
the promise of reward, but because he just can’t help doing it, because 
he likes it so well. It follows that if one is lost in his work he is 
more efficient. And if he is more efficient he naturally does more and 
better work, for that is the real meaning of efficiency. And, therefore, 
in the long run, he will earn more. “Because he earns more, he is 
better equipped to provide himself and his dependents with those physical 
and cultural advantages which in turn contribute to his happiness. 
This again, reacts favorably upon his mental attitude and consequently 
upon his power to produce, whereby the economic benefits to his employer 
are again enhanced. It is a spiral but not a vicious spiral, making 
continuously for increased production and for greater personal happiness.” 


Principles of Personnel Supervision. There are several fundamental 
principles that must be borne in mind in the study of the teacher as 
an individual and the pupil as an individual. Scott gives us seven: 

“1. One individual differs from another in those personal aptitudes 
and abilities with which he is by nature equipped and which he is 
able to contribute to his work in return for his reward. 

“2. Individuals differ widely in their interests and in their motives 
and respond best to varying stimuli. The same stimulus will not work 
equally well in two or more cases. 

“3. The same individual changes from year to year in ability and in 
interest (both to some extent in degree and in kind). 

“4. Different kinds of work require different kinds of personal 
ability in the persons who are to perform them. 

“5. Granting equal ability, different kinds of work are done best 
by persons who, temperamentally, are particularly interested in them. 

“6. The work in each position changes as time goes on. Duties 
are added and taken away. Sometimes the change is negligible, some- 
times it is great. A similar change is apt to take place in abilities 
and interests of the teacher. 

“7, Environment—working conditions, supervision, personal and pro- 
fessional relations with fellow-companions, opportunities for advance- 
ment and for self-expression—exercises a tremendous influence on per- 
sonal efficiency and consequently on production.” 


The Teacher-in-Her-Work Unit. The old notion of putting square 
pegs into square holes and round pegs into round holes is entirely 
inadequate. The notion of the right man in the right place is little 
better. These notions regard both the job and the worker as rigid 
and inelastic. It is a cold, mechanistic, and deterministic viewpoint 
that has too long prevailed. The new point of view, the modern dynamic 
viewpoint, recognizes that the worker exercises an influence upon his 
job and the job exercises an influence upon the worker. In fact, the 
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job is never the same job when filled by a different person. The person 
is never the same person when in a different job. The job reacts 
upon the person and the person reacts upon the job. Neither the job 
nor the person is considered rigid and inelastic. 

This has led to a new conception in personnel administration. The 
new conception is called by Scott, “The worker-in-his-work unit.” When 
a new teacher is hired we should not think merely of connecting a 
teacher to a job or a job to a teacher. It is the creation of a teacher- 
in-her-work unit. The hiring of a new teacher does not reproduce the 
same teacher-in-her-work unit. A new teacher-in-her-work unit has 
been created. The transfer of the teacher from one position to another 
destroys the present unit and creates another new unit. The task 
of personnel supervision in education is to make every teacher-in-her- 
work unit as effective as possible. The same principles apply to the 
personnel direction of pupils. We must get away from mass methods 
of treatment. We must individualize administration and instruction. 
We must get away from the general to the specific, from generalities 
to specificities. 


Three Factors in a Teacher-in-Her-Work Unit. There are three 
factors that must be considered in studying a teacher-in-her-work unit 
or a pupil-in-his-work unit. The three are: (1) the teacher’s or pupil’s 
capacities, (2) the teacher’s or pupil’s interests, and (3) the opportuni- 
ties presented by the work. 

One’s capacities include a great variety of intangible personal 
characteristics and concrete abilities, all of which do or do not make 
for success in any given kind of work. “A list of one’s capacities 
would include such characteristics as physical health, nervous coérdina- 
tion, good sportsmanship, appearance and manner, judgment, initiative, 
ambition, forcefulness, aggressiveness, business-likeness, thoroness, 
cheerfulness, codperation, disposition, tact, dependability, enthusiasm, 
diplomacy, organizing ability, fairness, friendliness, supervisory ability, 
culture, knowledge, adaptability, open-mindedness, poise, refinement, 
sociability, thrift, and skill along specific lines.” 

Interest has to do with one’s volitional life. We must consider 
one’s wishes, ambitions, conscious and unconscious motives, instinctive 
and impulsive tendencies to act, prejudices, attitudes, taboos, the un- 
conscious mind and emotional set or trend, the vague yearnings and the 
restless and ill-defined cravings which are so profound and yet so slightly 
recognized as a part in human efficiency. Capacities and interests must 
be in harmony for the highest efficiency and happiness of the individual. 

Finally, the requirements and the opportunities of each position 
must be studied. This requires expert job-analysis. Opportunities 
include: (1) a chance for the worker to exercise his special capacities; 
(2) a chance to satisfy his special interests; (3) a chance to advance, 
and (4) a chance for self-expression, for the “satisfaction of such creative 
instincts as he may possess, for such growth as he may crave, for the 
fulfillment so far as possible of those desires and ambitions of a per- 
sonal nature (for civic activity, for proper leisure, for family responsi- 
bilities) with which he may be endowed.” 
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DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION OF IDEAL 
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Balance Between Capacities, Interests, and Opportunities. Figure 
I illustrates what may be regarded as a perfect balance in capacities, 
interests, and opportunities. The three triangles are of the same size 
in this figure. Of course, such perfection of adjustment is rarely, if 
ever, obtainable. The elements are not easy of measurement. Personnel 
administration is, therefore, not an exact science. However, a con- 
scious appreciation of the principles involved cannot but improve practice. 
In a perfectly balanced situation, such as that illustrated in Figure 
I, the capacities and interests of the teacher will be only those required 
by the work, while the opportunities of the work will be such as to 
give the teacher full expression of her capacities and a full satisfaction 
of her interests. The other figures illustrate what happens when 
capacities are short, as in Figure II, or when opportunities are short, 
as in Figure III, or when interests are short, as in Figure IV. A perfect 
balance is lacking in the last three figures. 

Not only do these principles and diagrammatical illustrations apply 
to the teaching staff but they apply with equal force to the supervision 
of pupil personnel, The purpose of all education is to make desirable 
changes in children. Personality disorders are very common among 
school children. Brain storms, crazes, feeling of superiority or inferiority, 
complexes of all kinds are present, and the teacher must be exceedingly 
skillful in her diagnosis of personality traits in relation to learning 
difficulties. 

Personnel problems of the teaching staff and of the pupils occupy 
a very important place in the work of the high school principal. This 
can be shown numerically and graphically. LaPoe made a statistical 
analysis of the greatest administrative and supervisory problems of 
senior high school principals. He tabulated the replies of 336 senior 
high school principals with reference to the greatest supervisory prob- 
lems which they encounter in their administration and supervision of 
high schools. It is significant to note the important place of personnel 
problems, as shown by the two graphs which follow: 
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Upper Graph shows the distribution of the supervisory problems of 
305 senior high school principals. 
Distribution of the 95.1 per cent of personnel problems: 
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Lower Graph shows the distribution of the administrative problems 
of 336 senior high school principals. 
Distribution of the 70.9 per cent of personnel problems: 
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It is evident from this report that 95.7 per cent of the supervisory 
problems are personnel in character, 43 per cent of which pertain to 
teachers, 21.3 per cent to pupils, and the balance to. personal relations. 

Of the administrative problems 71.7 per cent are personnel in 
character, 49.1 per cent of which pertain to pupils. It is therefore evi- 
dent that the handling of people rather than the handling of things 
and of ideas is considered by high school principals as constituting their 
greatest and most difficult problem. 

Thorndike somewhere speaks of three types of management. He 
says some folks are especially gifted in the management of ideas. But 
they are not so competent in the management of materials or per- 
sons. Again, you find the principal who is a keen manager of per- 
sons but is not interested in or capable of managing ideas or things. 
It is evident from LaPoe’s survey that whatever else the high school 
principal may be, he must be very competent in personnel management. 
All this suggests that the high school principal should have definite 
training in the personnel management of both teachers and pupils. 
The high school is not a factory; the high school principal is more than 
a building manager. He-must be first, last, and always interested in 
personality and in its development and expression. He must be a 
student of psychology, especially of the psychology of personality. 
His purpose is to make people happy and efficient; to make them succeed 
in spite of themselves and of surrounding conditions. He must know 
not only the individual differences. of pupils but the individual differences 
of teachers as well. This opens up a whole new field of research in 
education—personnel research. 

Koch recently made a study of problems of high school administra- 
tion which have their origin in the classroom. He received 2,947 
replies from 676 high school teachers. The teachers were asked to 
state the problems which occurred in the classroom in one week. Of 
all the problems mentioned 37.3 per cent refer to difficulties which 
teachers have with pupils. Koch concludes that the personal relations 
cover the greatest number of problems, and these are very difficult, 
but inescapable, since they are fundamental in the success of school 
work. 

All of this suggests, does it not, that the case study method should 
be adopted by high school principals and teachers in their personnel 
relations? The case method is the first step in an intelligent supervisory 
program. We must cease to use mass methods as exclusively as is 
customary and get down to individual teacher and pupil. This case 
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study refers to the recitation and the problems which arise therein, 
to the making of the assignment as well as to the problem of the 
maladjusted pupil, to the teacher and her happiness and efficiency as 
well as to the pupil. Principals and teachers need to be experts in 
personality analysis and in personality disorders. Administrators or 
teachers who become too engrossed in other matters fail in the per- 
formance of their most fundamental duty. As Reavis states it, “There 
is no more urgent challenge in the whole field of education at present 
than that of effecting a satisfactory adjustment between pupils and 
school. The responsibility for effecting adjustments is usually placed 
entirely on the pupil. The fact that individuals may vary markedly 
in capacity, interests, maturity, and developmental background elicits 
scientific consideration from entirely too few of those who are engaged 
in secondary education. Both teachers and those charged with adminis- 
trative authority are too prone to become engrossed with matters of 
petty routine and to neglect to give due consideration to the problems 
which more vitally concern their pupil personnel.” 

A complete life history of each pupil in school is indispensable to 
proper guidance in developing case studies of individuals. This means 
careful and systematic records of abilities and of achievements, and 
of social conditions affecting the welfare of every boy and girl. 


A Felt Need. If, as Reavis says, those in administrative authority 
are too engrossed in other matters to give adequate attention to the 
maladjusted pupil, they are flying in the face of a felt need. There 
are at hand almost two hundred problems of this sort as evidence of 
that fact. One teacher reports: “A boy does all the work assigned, 
but it is of very poor quality. Probably it is the best of which he 
is capable. Should he pass or fail?” and another says, “What shall 
I do with the hopeless pupil who does not know that he does not know, 
and yet is willing to ‘dig’?” Such cases as these cry aloud for careful 
diagnosis. In this day of educational progress, when the learning 
process is known to involve the whole physical organism, the high 
school principal in failing to provide all the facts is overlooking his 
richest opportunity to help both pupils and teachers. 

Perhaps two simple illustrations typical of thousands that might 
be cited will help to make my meaning clearer. 


Case Diagnosis in Reading. R. E. Spence gives the case from the 
schools of Columbus, Ohio: 

“A rather intelligent father visited our junior high school to say 
that his boy spent too much time in preparing his home assignment. 
On investigation of the amount of work assigned to John during one 
particular day, it was found that these assignments did not total an 
unreasonable amount. A report from the boy next day brought out 
the fact that he had spent almost as much time preparing these assign- 
ments as did other individuals in the same classes who were as well 
prepared. 

“John was brought to the office, given an assignment in history, and 
asked to prepare it in the presence of the principal. All the lip and 
facial motions of oral reading were present and frequent marked efforts 
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were being made by the boy to prevent audible sounds. The rate of 
silent reading was found to be no greater than that of oral reading, 
and comprehension was about the same. 


“Diagnosis: This boy was a recent transfer to the school from 
another system where too much emphasis had been placed on oral read- 
ing and no conscious attempts had ever been made to teach silent read- 
ing technique. 


“Suggestions: 


“1. Increase the amount of interesting reading. 

“2. Give supplementary reading in history, science, and literature. 

“3. Prepare a list of questions to be answered by the pupil on his read- 
ing, such answers to be exact, the reading material being fairly 
easy at first. 

“4. Have teachers give fewer oral instructions on how to do certain 
things in class, requiring the pupil to get these instructions from 
the printed page and execute them immediately.” 


Reading Difficulty. Another case furnished by Mr. Spence follows: 

“T came across a boy the other day who was having quite a hard 
time in understanding his science lessons. This boy has come to me 
several times for help when he is in my study room. Most of the 
questions he could easily find in the book, and I had almost come to 
the conclusion that the boy was trying to get his lessons through me, 
but when I questioned him he stoutly declared that he had read his 
lesson, so I asked him to read it to me. Then I understood why he 
could not find the answers to the questions in the book. His reading 
was very poor; several times he changed the meaning of the sentence 
because he pronounced one word as another word similar in structure. 
He was also halting and slow when there were any new words which 
he had not had and of which he did not know the meanings. The 
rest of the time he read very rapidly. The words he did not know 
the meaning of he did not bother to analyze and see if he could reason 
out the meanings of them, nor did he look them up in the dictionary. 

“T suggested as a remedy that he should pay more attention to words 
of like structure such as ‘new’ and ‘now,’ which had appeared in the 
lesson and which he had mixed up. I also suggested that he should 
look up the meanings of the words he did not know. I don’t know 
how the boy is doing in science but his questions directed to me are 
much fewer.” 


A Variety of Needs. It is manifestly impossible to speak at length 
concerning the teachers’ inquiries concerning ways and means of handling 
maladjusted pupils. They speak of the bright, the dull, and the lazy; 
of those who are kept in school against their will by the attendance 
laws; of retarded and accelerated children; of others who seemingly 
have special disabilities, and so on. 


Facts Not Easy to Get. Obviously, such a scientific procedure is 
difficult. Perhaps this is one reason why it is not more generally 
employed, “The compilation of a case history of an individual is no 
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playtime task,” says Reavis. “It requires both knowledge and skill 
of a very definite kind. Special training for such work is desired, 
although not always possible. The investigator must know what to 
seek, where to look for it, and how to formulate and interpret what 
is found. Information must be painstakingly gathered, properly 
checked, and systematically formulated before diagnosis can be attempted 
or treatment prescribed.” 

Let us grant that it is a difficult task. That, however, does not 
excuse the school from assuming this responsibility. If there isn’t 
a school physician, the principal can secure the services of a clinician 
from the state university or some other state institution for a nominal 
fee, or a young physician of the community, anxious to build up a 
practice, may be found to conduct the necessary physical examination 
for a reasonable fee. The life story of the pupils can be secured by 
the principal or the teachers’ themselves. In this way vital knowledge 
can be compiled at a justifiable cost, especially when one recalls the 
tremendous expenditure of funds otherwise required to provide instruc- 
tion for the laggards in our schools. 








The Junior College and the Public Schools 


E. E. Lewis 


For nearly twenty years there has been a persistent effort to re- 
organize secondary education in the United States. The old 8-4 system 
has been superseded by a 6-6, or a 6-3-3 type of organization in approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the larger cities and in approximately 5 per cent 
of the non-urban schools of the nation. Everywhere the movement for 
reorganization is under way and gaining impetus daily. Beyond doubt 
the junior high school is here to stay. The six-year high school in 
non-urban territory is also growing rapidly and is also undoubtedly 
here to stay. Twenty years of experimentation are nearly over, and 
the next two decades should see the culmination of this movement in 
all sections of the country. 

During the same two decades another profound change in our con- 
ception of secondary education has been taking place. Two and three 
decades ago we were startled by the prophetic utterances of Tappan, 
Elliot, Harper, James, Draper, Jordan, and others who frankly advo- 
cated a redefinition of secondary education. Today we accept, in theory 
at least, the definition these great leaders gave us. Secondary educa- 
tion, according to the thought of these men, should begin with the 
seventh grade and should extend for about eight years, or thru the 
sophomore year of what is commonly called the college course. Not 
only do we accept this in theory, but in practice we have experimented 
widely with the idea until now it is possible to see here and there the 
broad outlines of the newly reorganized secondary school emerging. We 
find a 6-6-2 organization; that is, a six-year elementary school followed 
by a six-year high school, which in turn is followed by a two-year 
junior college. We find also a 6-3-3-2 organization, and in a few places 
the suggestion of a 6-4-4 plan of organization; that is, a six-year 
elementary, followed by a four-year high school, followed by a four- 
year college which embraces the two upper years of the present high 
school and the two years of the present junior college. There are those 
who feel that the 6-4-4 plan may become the typical city secondary 
school system of half-a-century hence. 

During the first quarter of the twentieth century the high school 
became a common school in fact as well as in theory. The right to a 
high school education became the birthright, so to speak, of every 
American boy and girl. The educational tradition of the American 
family grew to such proportions that it would be almost safe to say 
that the present generation of children will consume twice as much 
education, measured in years of attendance, as was consumed by their 
grandparents. High schools have been opened in the United States 
at the rate of one new school per day for every day in the year for the 
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last forty years. There are approximately 22,500 high schools of all 
types in the United States, enrolling nearly 4,000,000 students. The 
annual increase in enrollment is about 14 per cent. The increase in the 
first year of the high school is 7.5 per cent; in the second year, 13.9 
per cent; in the third year 18.7 per cent; and in the fourth year, 25.3 
per cent. 

The number of persons graduated from high schools in a given 
year will at the present rate double during the next five or six years. 
It is estimated that approximately 50 per cent of the young men and 
young women between the ages of 14 and 17 inclusive (the so-called 
high school years) are now attending public or private schools. The 
percentage is constantly increasing. High schools are increasing their 
holding power from year to year and, at the same time are holding a 
larger proportion of youths belonging to the high school age group. 

This means that if the population of the United States were to 
remain static the enrollment in high school would continue to increase 
for some years to come. But the population does not remain static. It 
increases by immigration and by excess of births over deaths by nearly 
1,500,000 annually. Hence the problem of high school education in- 
creases as the population increases, and also as the educational tradi- 
tion is strengthened by virtue of the fact that each generation con- 
sumes more education than the previous generation. 

The enrollment in higher educational schools has increased during 
the last twenty years. For example, the population of Ohio increased 
52 per cent from 1900 to 1925; the grade school enrollment increased 
36 per cent, the high school 286 per cent, the college and university 
460 per cent. The enrollment in state-supported colleges and universities 
increased nearly three times as rapidly as in private colleges and uni- 
versities. There are nearly 1,000,000 in colleges today. There are more 
in the colleges today than in the high schools two decades ago. You 
cannot stop the colleges from growing until you stop the high schools 
from growing. You cannot stop the high schools from growing until 
you stop the growth in wealth, in leisure, and in the belief the American 
people have in what education will do for their children. 

Nor should we overlook the positive correlation between wealth and 
education. The per capita wealth in the United States has increased 
from $1,300 in 1900 to nearly $3,000 in 1926. There is approximately 
$12,000,000,000 in the savings banks in the country. This is double 
the amount on deposit ten years ago. The American people, while con- 
stituting only approximately 6 per cent of the population of the earth, 
and possessing approximately only 6 per cent of the land area of the 
earth, have, in the short space of a century and a half, secured or 
created from one-fourth to one-half of the total wealth of the earth. 

Never before has any civilization ever equaled ours in terms of 
distributed prosperity and advantages. Furthermore there seems to be 
no let-up. As a nation we grow richer daily in comparison to the other 
nations of the earth. “At no time, at no place, in the history of the 
world, have plenty and prosperity, material possessions, cultural ad- 
vantages, short hours of labor in ratio to gain, been even comparable 
with the miracle of America.” 
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These facts and many others are straws showing whither we seem 
destined to go. Is it not evident that schools and other means of educa- 
tion will continue to increase during the next quarter of a century? 
And, if this is true, is it not also evident that the movement to reorganize 
the upper levels of secondary education will receive greater and greater 
attention during the next two decades? 

It is with these thoughts in mind that I wish to direct your atten- 
tion to the problems of organizing and maintaining public regional 
junior colleges as part of the public school system of the community. 

President Harper, of the University of Chicago, is often referred 
to as “the father of the junior college,” altho it is possible to find 
evidences of the idea prior to his advocacy. President Harper’s idea 
was: 


“The work of the freshman and sophomore years is only a con- 
tinuation of the academy or high school work. It is a continuation not 
only in subject-matter, but in methods employed. It is not until the 
end of the sophemore year that the university methods of instruction 
may be employed to advantage.” 


At a meeting of the North Central Association of colleges and 
secondary schools as early as 1896, President Jesse, of the University of 
Missouri, said that “the first two years of college are really secondary 
in character.” President Draper, of the University of Illinois, said at 
the same meeting, “We cannot tell just where the high school course 
is to end and the college course is to commence.” This conception is 
now accepted both in theory and in practice thruout the nation. 

Brush reports that in the early eighties President James, then at 
the University of Pennsylvania, attempted to divide the university into 
upper and lower divisions. About the same time Michigan recognized 
a division between the upper two years and the lower two years and 
inaugurated a major and minor system for the purpose of specializa- 
tion which has since been adopted in practically all universities. Presi- 
dent Harper at Chicago actually carried out a plan for partially sepa- 
rating the lower division from the upper. About 1896 the Western 
Reserve attempted the same thing but failed to maintain it. 

Koos and Brush both state that the township high school at Joliet, 
lll., was first to organize a public junior college; this began in 1902 
with only a half-dozen students. It was urged and promoted by Presi- 
dent Harper. 

In 1903, the National Education Association conducted a symposium 
on shortening the college course to three years. The arguments ad- 
vanced centered largely around the European precedence for the re- 
organizing of secondary education in America into a 6- or 8-year unit. 
Elliot, Harper, and others participated in the discussion and frankly 
advocated the upward extension of high school education. 

President James, in his inaugural address as president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1905, strongly recommended and predicted the 
modification of the work of the university by “a continued growth at 
the top and a lopping off at the bottom,” and the consequent extension 
of the secondary school work. 
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“My own idea is that the university ought not to be engaged in 
secondary work at all; and by secondary work I mean work which is 
necessary as a preliminary preparation for the pursuit of special, pro- 
fessional, that is, scientific, study. Consequently our secondary schools, 
our high schools, and our colleges will be expected to take more and 
more of the work which is ‘done in the lower classes of the different 
departments of the university as at present constituted, until we shall 
have reached a point where every student coming into the university 
will have a suitable preliminary training to enable him to take up, 
with profit and advantage, university studies in a university spirit and 
by university methods. 

“Every community in this country ought to furnish the possibility of 
securing this secondary training as near as possible to the héart of 
the community itself. Certainly every town of fifty thousand inhabitants, 
and, perhaps, every town of twenty thousand in the United States— 
surely every county in this state—should be able, through the activity 
of either public agencies or of private beneficence, to offer the facilities 
for acquiring this secondary grade of education which is appropriate 
to the high school and the college.” 


In 1907 David Starr Jordan made the following recommendation 
to the Trustees of Stanford University: 


“To make a university, in the world sense, of Stanford University 
the following elements seem to me essential: the elimination as soon 
as possible, let us say in the course of five years, of the junior college 
(first two years) by the addition of two years to the entrance require- 
ments. 

“I ask your board to consider the project of the immediate sepa- 
ration of the junior college from the university or the university college, 
and to consider the possibility of requiring the work ofthe junior college 
as a requisite for admission to the university on and after the year 
1913, or as soon as a number of the best equipped high schools of the 
state are prepared to undertake this work. It seems a necessary proviso 
in view of the fact that by the terms of the original gift, Stanford 


University must be kept in touch with the public school system of 
California.” 


The Trustees delayed action until 1927, as we shall see later. 

In 1907 California passed permissive legislation which authorized 
the high school board of any high school district “to prescribe post- 
graduate courses of study for the graduates of such high schools, which 
courses shall approximate the studies prescribed in the first two years 
of the university courses.” Fresno was the first to take advantage of 
this permissive law, and by 1910 there were 10 of these “upward ex- 
tensions of the high school” in California alone, with a combined en- 
rollment of about 700 students. 

Crane Technical High School at Chicago instituted junior. college 
work in 1911. In the same year in Missouri certain weak denominational 
colleges sought advice from the state university the result of which 
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was that many of them reorganized into two-year junior colleges, thus 
attempting to do two years of work well, rather than four years poorly. 

In 1915 Kansas City Junior College was established. 

From 1910 to 1920 great stress was laid upon the extension of both 
high school and college education to include training in industrial and 
vocational education. During the same decade the cost of all forms 
of education doubled and in some cases tripled, due to war and other 
economic influences. This resulted in financial distress not only on 
the part of many small colleges but also on the part of large univer- 
sities as well. During this decade the enrollment in high schools and 
colleges increased steadily, in fact, phenomenally. The results were 
that college administration everywhere began to think and talk of the 
junior colleges as never before. They cast about for more practical 
means of handling the enormous freshmen and sophomore enrollments. 

As a result many efforts were made to organize separate junior 
colleges, both public and private. It is estimated that there were in 
1925 approximately 250 junior colleges in the United States. Of this 
number from 75 to 100 were publicly-supported institutions. The public 
junior colleges are found in thirteen states, chiefly in California, 
Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Illinois, and Kansas. 

Several states, including Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and California, have laws similar to the law of 1907 in 
California, which gave permissive authorization to communities to es- 
tablish junior colleges. The law of Kansas (1917) provided that the 
board of education of first- and second-class cities and of county high 
schools may provide for an extension of the high school course of study 
by establishing a two-year advanced course, provided a majority of the 
electors should favor it. It also authorized the 2-mill levy in cities and 
a 1/10 of a mill levy in a county for the support of a junior college. 

I do not know just when and where the legal right to support 
higher education by a local tax. was first granted. It must have been 
some years ago, as municipal colleges and universities are by no means 
recent in this country, and the support by local taxes of postgraduate 
work in-high schools has rarely been questioned. Charleston, S.C., 
established a municipally-supported college in 1837, the City of New 
York in 1849, and again in 1870. There is now a move on foot for 
a public college in each borough of New York City. Cincinnati estab- 
lished one in 1870. In all there are 9 degree-granting, tax-supported, 
publicly-controlled municipal universities. This does not include tech- 
nical, professional, and teacher training institutions maintained by 
municipalities. 

In 1917 California passed a law not only permitting the establish- 
ment of junior colleges but actually recognizing them as an integral- 
part of the secondary school system of the state. State aid was granted 
on the same basis as for regular high school students. The law reads: 

“Any high school district having an assessed valuation of three 
million dollars of taxable property might organize a junior college de- 
partment, by vote of its board of trustees. State aid was granted 
on the same basis as to regular high school students.” 
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Proctor says: 


“The University of California, through its committee on credentials, 
set up certain standards which junior college departments of high 
schools must meet in order that their graduates might receive credit in 
the university for work done in the junior college. Among these con- 
ditions were: (a) Admission requirements must be the same as for 
the University of California. (b) The program of studies must include 
at least two full-year courses of collegiate grade in English, history, 
mathematics, foreign language, and science. (c) Laboratory equip- 
ment must be adequate to afford proper facilities for giving science 
courses of collegiate grade, and must cost from $1,500 to $3,000. (d) 
Libraries must be enlarged to meet the new demands of college work 
for reference books. (e) The Degree of Master of Arts should be con- 
sidered the minimum scholastic requirement for faculty members. (f) 
Salaries must be adequate to secure competent instructors for the 
junior colleges. These standards have remained the basic standards for 
accrediting ‘certificate’ courses in the junior colleges of California, and 
might well be followed as minimum requirements by other states. 

“The recognition accorded to the junior college by the law of 1917 
and the active support and interest of the two leading universities in 
California resulted by 1919 in a total of twenty-one junior colleges, 
having an estimated enrollment of about eighteen hundred students. 

“Again in 1921 California enacted legislation affecting the status 
of junior colleges. The junior college law of 1921 provided that there 
should be a property valuation of ten million dollars, and an average 
daily attendance of four hundred students in the high school district 
which wished to organize a junior college that could become affiliated 
with the University of California. Also such district, after the second 
year, must show an average daily attendance of seventy-five in the 
junior college division, in order to retain its status. Three types of 
junior college were authorized, i.e., single district, union district, and 
county junior colleges. This law also provided for state aid to junior 
college districts complying with its provisions, amounting to $2,000 per 
year for being a junior college and $100 per student in average daily 
attendance. All junior colleges organizing, or reorganizing, under this 
law, might enjoy the privilege of affiliation with the University of 
California. Under such an agreement of affiliation all collegiate courses 
and the qualifications of faculty members would be subject to the ap- 
proval of inspectors sent out by the university. 

“As each of the other stages in the development of the junior college 
in California was associated with a significant bit of legislation, so too 
is the fourth stage. The junior college law of 1927 marks the coming 
of the junior college completely into its own. Two new types are pro- 
vided for, the joint union, and the joint county junior college districts; 
and other important matters are therein set forth which give the junior 
college a definite and permanent status in the public school system of 
the state.” 


In 1927 California had 31 junior colleges enrolling over 6,000 stu- 
dents. Perhaps the most interesting account of growth of junior colleges 
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in this particular state is that contained in a recent study by Proctor 
and others above quoted giving a detailed history and analysis of the 
development, the limitations and advantages of the junior colleges of 
California. 

In California 13 junior colleges in addition to the 31 now in exist- 
ence have ceased to exist; 10 of these were connected with high schools. 
Either the enrollment was too small or the tax burden too heavy. In 
Kansas at least 2 have failed for the same reasons. In other states 
it is also possible to find one or two failures. It is also possible to 
find weak, anaemic public junior colleges which perhaps should never 
have been established and whose continued existence is at least debatable. 

These failures and near failures suggest that mere enthusiasm and 
pride alone are not sufficient to warrant the establishment of a junior 
college. It is now evident that there must be a very substantial financial 
background and a sufficiently large student body readily available to 
make success possible. The California junior college law of 1921 at- 
tempts to correct both of these difficulties by providing (1) that there 
should be at least property value of $10,000,000, and (2) an average 
daily attendance of 400 high school students in the district served. 
It also provided that after the second year the junior college should 
have an average daily attendance of 75 in order to retain its status. 
If these standards should be applied to the 250 junior colleges in the 
United States at least one-fourth of them would be put out of busi- 
ness. O’Brien recommends that there should be available at least 
100 high school graduates annually from the territory from which 
the junior college enrollment is drawn. 

Perhaps it will be found necessary to raise the standards set by 
the California law. G. Herbert Palmer, in a recent article in the 
Atlantic Monthly entitled “The Junior College—A Menace or a Boon?” 
expresses the fear that the upward extension of secondary education 
and the consequent creation of public regional junior colleges will 
do away with the small college. In another article by a young lady 
the fear is expressed that educational standards will be considerably 
lowered by the creation of public regional junior colleges. Here, in 
my judgment, lies the real menace, if any, in this movement. The 
legislature, the state department of education, and the higher educa- 
tional institution of the state should protect the public against the 
possibility of quasi-pseudo and nominal junior colleges by insisting as 
has been done to a degree in California upon high standards. I hope 
that the legislature of each state under the wise guidance of competent 
authorities will pass laws providing for the establishment of junior 
colleges. 

President Pritchett, of the Carnegie Foundation, has reported that 
1,000 institutions calling themselves colleges or universities vary in 
character of work from standard college results to what is below a 
standard grade of high school work. 

McDowell quotes from Miss Colton to the effect that: 

“There are in the South 380 institutions claiming to be colleges 
or universities, only 30 of which are recognized by the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Thirty-five or forty others ap- 
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proximate the minimum requirements of a standard college; of the 
remaining 310 perhaps there are fifty or sixty that might improve 
their equipment, curriculum, and organization sufficiently to do two 
years of college work.” 


The standard accredited junior college may be a menace to low 
grade institutions such as are included in the above figures but not 
to other high grade small colleges. 


Justification of the Junior College. Somewhat different reasons are 
offered for justification of the public and the private junior college; 
and the junior division of the university is justified by reasons still 
different. The latter is justified chiefly by the theory or belief that 
the organization is actually better suited for securing the desired results, 
and by the fact that relief is necessary because of the excessive and 
constantly growing numbers in the freshman and sophomore years. 

The reasons most frequently offered for justifying the public type 
of junior college are given by O’Brien as follows: 

“1, The desire of parents to keep their children at home for two 
more years while they are still young and immature. 

“2. Increased opportunity for young people of the community to 
secure higher education. 

“3. Less expensive for those who cannot afford to live away from 
home for four years. 

“4. Geographical remoteness of a standard college or university. 

“5. Provides closer supervision and guidance, especially for those 
who are deficient in preparation or entrance requirements. 

“6. Provides a completion school and serves local needs for those 
who want further training, but who do not intend to finish a college 
course of the usual length. 

“7, Permits students to live at home while meeting the entrance 
requirements for professional schools. 

“8. Gives expression to local pride or ambition with reference to 
higher education.” 


The private junior college may offer any of the reasons stated 
above in the absence of a public junior college, and in addition the 
following reasons: 

1. Desire to exercise church control or religious influence. 

2. Financial difficulty of maintaining full four-year course. 

3. Desire to secure segregation of the sexes. 


It is altogether probable that the second of these reasons is the 
most effective with reference to the private institutions. There has 
been developed an oversupply of small colleges in many sections, so 
that an abbreviated course offers the easiest way to escape the em- 
barrassment of falling standards and rising costs. Ohio, Kansas, and 
Oregon admirably illustrate this sort of surplus development. 





Administration and the Learning Process 


E. E. LEwis 


Supervised Research for High School Students. Recently I read 
the following news item: 

“Less recitation and more study and less home work and more 
supervised research are distinctive features of the new plan of educa- 
tion inaugurated this fall in high school classes of Highland Park, 
Mich. Following the system which has been successfully used in the 
high school of the University of Chicago, courses are divided into four 
distinct sections: The inventory test or diagnosis, to discover the 
capacity and previous knowledge of the student; the preview, in which 
the student will be given a general idea of the course of study; the 
assimilative period, in which the student with the aid of guide sheets 
engages in outside reading and research covering the period of the 
course; and the period of organization and recitation during which 
the student, in short platform talks or written theses, discusses the 
material studied during the assimilative period.” 


In this news item we note a recognition on the part of the adminis- 
tration of the school system named of the fundamental fact that the 
school exists in order to make desirable changes in pupils rather than 
in teachers. Learning, that is, pupil learning, is emphasized. Not 
teaching and teacher activity, but pupil activity is considered funda- 
mental. 


The Theory of Learning. Dewey, Kilpatrick, Bode, and others define 
education as growth, activity, purposeful or directed activity. They 
claim that the teacher exists not to teach in the normal meaning of 
the term, that one cannot teach another anything. As long as we 
emphasize teaching processes and procedures, our attention is at least 
partially misdirected; we get the cart before the horse. Learning 
and learning activities are the things that must be emphasized; not 
teacher activity but pupil activity must be stressed. 

Collings states the case clearly: 


“Education is quite generally interpreted as the assimilation and 
reproduction of subject-matter isolated from the purposes of boys and 
girls. It considers the ‘mind a graveyard, spacious and receptive. Data, 
events, knowledge of all kinds are so often dead matter ready for 
interment; the lesson, the burial rite, a tedious ordeal, but very neces- 
sary in respectable places; the teacher, the only live entity in the 
analysis, a combination of divine and undertaker; the examination, a 
sort of resurrection morning, where, true to form, few resurrect.’ ” 


In this sense, education is assimilation in study and reproduction 
on examination or class recitation of facts, as, for example, geographical 
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facts, historical facts, grammatical facts, and the like. It is a study 
of products. The child is thus considered “educated” if he has covered 
the prescribed ground within the specified time. 

Education as absorption has nothing in common with education 
as growing. “One is active, the other is passive; one is expression, 
the other is repression; one is doing, the other is pouring in; one is 
activity, the other is reproduction of facts; one is purposeful, the other 
is purposeless; one proceeds from an inner drive, the other from an 
outer drive; one is creative, the other is a study of ready-made products; 
one is guidance, the other is dictation; one enhances individual dif- 
ferences, the other retards them; one measures changes in conduct, 
the other measures facts reproduced; one encourages thinking, the 
other encourages memorizing; one makes subject-matter a means, the 
other makes it an end; one considers inborn tendencies the foundations 
of growth, the other considers them a nuisance; one is life, the other 
is a preparation for life; one maximizes initiative, self-reliance, co- 
dperation, the other minimizes these traits—in short, one makes for 
active, intelligent, industrious and upright boys and girls by afford- 
ing them guidance in the pursuit of their own purposes (creative 
activity), the other makes for inactive, unintelligent, unindustrious and 
dishonest boys and girls by prescribing certain isolated facts to be 
assimilated and reproduced within a specified time (study of ready- 
made products). These differences are profound. They constitute the 
bill of particulars for the new and against the old education.” 


High school supervision is traditionally and typically of three types: 
inquisitorial, inspectorial, and visitorial. All this is teacher rating 
rather than guiding the urge to grow. The average principal feels 
that he has done his duty when he has inquired, inspected, and visited 
his teachers and pupils. Conventional supervision of this type has 
some value but falls far short of real effective supervision. Professor 
Charters has stated succinctly the function of the principal in the follow- 
ing excerpts: 


“The Principal’s Main Chance. The principal’s main chance lies 
in training on the job. . . . The principal is better situated than 
any other school officer to do training on the job. Training on the job 
does not mean training by lectures, or books, or by courses. Training 
on the job means analyzing mistakes and correcting them. A teacher 
is trained on the job by a principal when the principal observes her, 
commends her good practices, analyzes her mistakes, and shows her 
how to correct them. Lecturing about the job is not training on the 
job. 

“The principal is remarkably well situated to make this training 
efficient because in his head is collected a wide variety of methods 
of solving difficulties. He, better than any other, can gather these 
methods and pool the experience of successful teachers. Through him 
the entire teaching corps shares in the best of each teacher. 

“The principal is the center for the development of morale in the 
faculty and the student body. His larger vision and riper experience 
which cause him to distinguish between petty details and mighty prin- 
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ciples help him to guide his people to significant objectives. . . . The 
morale of a school family cannot be developed by the superintendent or 
his assistants. No executive can do it except the principal. The reason 
is clear. Morale can be developed only on the job. Lectures and 
inspirational addresses have a place; but in the last analysis a dis- 
couraged teacher has to be made optimistic by the removal of her 
individual difficulties, one by one. 

“Such is my idea of the importance of the principal. He alone 
among the executives can adequately give training on the job. He 
lives in his school family. He gathers a rich variety of methods from 
the classrooms and distributes them where they will be useful. He 
alone can develop morale in his teaching corps and the student body. 
To him alone is given the opportunity to use to its full capacity the 
extra-curricular life of the school for the development of high ideals. 

“To do so he must have a passion for human development. An 
office principal who loves the office cannot do the job. But an office 
principal has no business to be a principal. He is too small to handle 
the task of educating the young. He should be a bookkeeper or a 
filing clerk in a commercial office. What is needed for this task is 
a leader who marshals spiritual forces, not columns of figures. Less 
than this is too little. 

“If the principal is the keystone of the supervisory arch, the rela- 
tion of the superintendent to the principal is clear. If we place on 
the shoulders of the principal the duties of supervision of his school, 
the superintendent’s task is twofold, half negative and half positive. 
Negatively, he will relieve the principal of all clerical work except 
that to which it is absolutely necessary for him to give his personal 
attention. Positively, he will train his principals in the art of super- 
vision. 

“When we recognize that the chief function of supervisors is to 
improve children, we get a distaste for office routine duties. When 
we recognize that supervision of all sorts has to be done on the job, 
the supervising principal and assistant superintendent cease to take a 
telescopic view of education and seek for direct personal contacts. 
Supervision is measured by its effect upon children, and the principal 
who has a passion for improving instruction has the greatest executive 
job on earth.” 


Learning Laboratories. The real mission of the principal is to 
make attractive and interesting learning laboratories of all the class- 
rooms. This must be kept constantly in mind in hiring and assign- 
ing teachers, in laying out a schedule for a given student, in the pur- 
chasing of books and equipment, and in all other matters that directly 
affect the learner. The real purpose of the teacher is not to teach in 
the traditional acceptance of the term, that is, not to lecture, talk, 
quiz, lead the discussion, demonstrate, etc. Her real function is to 
promote activity on the part of all of her pupils. 


Overcoming Difficulties in Learning. No teacher has done her full 
duty as a teacher until she has provided, up to the limit of her power, 
the right amount and kind of stimulation, direction, or assistance 
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required by each pupil at each point in the assigned unit of learning. 
To learn, the child must 

1. Find out clearly what is to be done and why it is worth doing. 

2. How to begin the work. 

3. He must do as much of the work as possible himself and locate 
his own difficulties. 

4. He must find out how to overcome those difficulties. 

5. He must complete all the assigned work. 

6. He should find out how well it was done and his mistakes. 

7. He should correct his own mistakes. 

The teacher then 

1. Should test to find out what the pupils already know about 
the unit from reading and experience. 

2. Note that part of the subject-matter that requires individual 
emphasis. 

3. Note the quality of the pupils’ preparation. 

4. Plan a means for the pupil to make up his deficiencies. 

5. Plan a problem or true test for group and individual. 


Following are some suggestions by the teachers and principals of 
Columbus as to how to develop interest, how to promote a greater 
amount of pupil participation, and how to individualize study. 


Developing Interest. 
A. Thru student participation. 


1. Question-asking habit. 

2. Pupil’s suggestions or knowledge of subject utilized. 

3. Games and occasional digression from subject. 

4. Classroom experiments. 

5. Free-work periods. ° 

6. Bringing in of relative material from outside of school. 
7. Use of competition. 

8. Reports from individual students. 

9. Pupil management of class at certain times. 

10. Notebooks and posters. 

11. Visits to shops, galleries, stores, for specific working out of 


subject in daily life. Field trips. 

12. Allow pupils a voice in assignment. 

13. Recitations from all pupils if possible during class hour. 

14. Challenging of pupils to work to full capacity thru accepting 
knowledge that they can accomplish given work. 

15. Attempt on pupil’s part to surpass previous record. 

16. Conferences and committee groups. 

17. Oral and written contests for speed and accuracy. 

18. Individual graphs kept by pupil of his own grades. 

19. Dramatization. 

20. Self-expression of pupil in original work or ideas. 

21. Class collections; individual collections. 

22. Pupil experiences in connection with subject. 

23. Full responsibility left to pupils after clear explanation of 
lesson. 
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Blackboard work. 

Student marking of papers. 

Class organizations and governing rules. 

Class exhibits. 

Constructive criticism given by pupils. 

Home experiments done by pupils. 

School building or grounds duties assigned to pupils. 


. Class projects. 


Thru teacher helps. 


s F 
2. 
3. 


OO 


— 


12. 
13. 


. Teacher’s apparel varied. 
. Necessity of good sense of humor. 


Avoidance of sarcasm and intolerance. 

Admission of ignorance of certain facts. 

Explanation of objectives and method of approach. Reasons 
for objectives. 

Importance of subject taught. Value to individual. 

Relation of subject to other subjects. 

Obtaining confidence of pupil by putting subject-matter within 
his mental grasp. 

Practical and useful side of a subject. 

Introduction of statements or questions challenging self-directed 
activity. 


. Variety of classroom procedure. 
10. 
11. 


Illustrations to make subject-matter clear. 

Grades charted to show each pupil his standing compared to 
the class. 

Pride aroused in pupils by giving simple examinations. 

Main interests of individual determined. Work allowed on that 
particular interest. 


. New projects provided. 


Interesting facts and their sources related. 

Personal enthusiasm of teacher for subject. 

Definite assignments each day; covering of assignments. 
Faults corrected by commending virtues. 


. Personal interest in each pupil. 


Proper recognition made of pupil effort. 
Beginning of subject in pursuit of pleasure. 
Best papers posted each day. 

Pupil guidance. 

Main points stressed in lesson. 
Demonstration experiments. 

Subject kept up-to-date with outside affairs. 


. Arrangement of satisfactory schedule. 
. Regular attendance. 


Alertness of teacher in class work. 
Pupils’ ideals appealed to. 
Make-up work granted for satisfactory absences. 


s 


Extra work provided for better students to keep them active. 
Reasoning power of pupils challenged. 
Interesting methods of instruction. 
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37. 


38. 
39. 
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Gradual increase in difficulty of work so as to give effect of 
advancement. 

Imagination appealed to. 

Child’s difficulties anticipated so that help may be given. 


C. Miscellaneous helps. 


1. 
2. 


SAIS TR wo 


Colored chalk, clay, toy money, etc. 

Available books and material on subject discussed for pupil 
reference. 

Rearrangement of objects in room at intervals. 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

School organizations and assemblies. 

Honor system of stars, extra points. 

Lantern slides. 

Use of attractive texts. 


Providing Opportunity for Pupils’ Activity. 


. Have class discussion of pupils’ interests. 


Student participation in asking or answering questions as much 
as possible. 

Give pupils subjects to enlarge upon by outside reading. 
Appoint leaders in class discussion. 

Allow better students to help slow ones. 

Organize clubs and committees. 

Lay responsibility of certain tasks to competent students or 
groups of students. 

Introduce games or contests. . 

Let pupil keep account or graph of his standing. 

In project work, allow freedom of choice. 

Have pupils bring in relative material. 


. Give assignments in outside work. 


Allow pupil explanation of certain points. 
Reach all pupils in class recitation periods. 


. Urge children to work out problems without help if possible. : 


Allow constructive pupil criticism. 

Dramatize plays, poems, etc. 

Urge pupils to respond with experiences they have had. 
Require notebooks, poster work. 

Pupil demonstrations. 

Class or individual collections. 

School organizations, teams, parties, student assemblies. 
Request pupils’ suggestions on matters pertaining to classroom, 
to school. 

Have class compilé rules or helpful suggestions for certain 
phases of work. 

Make pupil responsible for his work. 


. Carry on class work in laboratory form. 


Use flashcard drills. 
Use blackboard drill. 


. Avoid unnecessary participation of teacher. 


Require completion of all assigned work. 
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Allow children to plan their day’s work if capable. 
Have pupil check his own or neighbor’s paper. 


Providing Facilities for Individual Study. 


ie 


x 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


22. 


Discuss with each pupil his learning difficulties. 


2. Post lesson assignments to enable capable pupils to work ahead. 
3. 
4 


Put up excellent copies of work being done for comparison. 
Provide collateral reading material, pictures, charts, for ad- 
ditional information on a subject. 

Urge subscribing to magazines relating closely to subject- 
matter. 

Give pupil permission to correlate subject with his own hobby. 
Form honor study room. 

Investigate home conditions and discuss study plans with 
parents. 

Hold conferences each period for pupils who need additional 
help. 4 

Give time to questions concerning next assignment. 

Impress idea of complete responsibility for well-prepared 
lessons. 

Use seat work and supervised study. 

Give tests to determine weak points in individuals. 

Provide outline and questions on lesson to be studied. 

Attempt to make assignments within reach of all pupils. 
Review. 

Make clear explanation of next lesson; manner of approach. 
Adjust schedules to provide for convenient and necessary study. 
Encourage frequent use of dictionary. 

Require order and quiet during study periods. 

Suggest practice work for weaker students. 

Have all materials easily accessible to pupils. 








Some Phases of the Junior College Movement, 
with Special Reference to Indiana 


I. O. FOSTER 


The junior college movement is one of the most recent phases of 
American education. Altho the idea is nearly four centuries old, it 
was not taken seriously by American educators until about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. When Henry P. Tappan became president 
of the University of Michigan in 1852, he suggested in his inaugural 
address the advisability of a transfer of the work of secondary nature 
done by that institution to the high schools of the state." Not long 
afterwards Colonel Folwell, of the University of Minnesota, reiterated 
the same idea, and in the early eighties President James undertook 
to interest the authorities of the University of Pennsylvania in actually 
making such a transfer. The idea continued to gain ground, and in 
1892 the first American experiment in junior college education was 
incorporated by President Harper in the newly organized University 
of Chicago. He definitely recognized two divisions in the undergraduate 
work of that institution and christened the lower, “The Academic Col- 
lege” and the higher, “The University College.” Two years later the 
names “junior college” and “senior college” respectively replaced the 
older terminology at that institution.’ 

In the same year that this experiment began, Dr. Alexis Lange, 
“a classical scholar from the University of Michigan, carried the junior 
college idea to the authorities of the University of California.‘ He called 
attention to the natural break between the lower and advanced under- 
graduate work and urged a reorganization of the university on the 
junior-senior college basis. He took the position that “the junior 
college is by descent and nature a secondary school’”® and he maintained 
this thesis until he saw it incorporated into the laws of the common- 
wealth in 1907. 

In the meantime the junior college idea had attracted so much at- 
tention that it came before the annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association in 1900. President Harper urged the establishment 
of junior colleges and called attention to the advisability of large 
numbers of private colleges becoming junior colleges. He later pre- 
dicted that 50 per cent of the “smaller private denominational schools 

1 McDowell, F. W., “The Junior College,” Bulletin of the Bureau of Education, 
No. 35, 1919, pp. 10-15. 

2 University of Chicago, Annual Register, 1892-93, p. 5. 

* Ibid., 1896-97, p. 32. 

* McDowell, F. W., op. cit. 


SLange, A. F., The Lange Book, (ed. by A. H. Chamberlain), p. 88. 
* National Education Proceedings, 1900, pp. 81-83. 
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would become junior colleges” and asserted that “there are at least 
200 colleges in the United States in which this change would be 
desirable.” * 

By 1902 the junior college idea was so widespread and so well 
established that at the annual meeting of the schools affiliated with 
the University of Chicago, President Harper recommended that a com- 
mittee be appointed to study the advisability of junior colleges in the 
secondary school system.'* 

The following year this committee reported in favor of extend- 
ing the first and second years of college work into the high school. 
As a result of this action various high schools in Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Minnesota embarked upon junior college careers. Some 
of these have had very happy existences, as at Joliet, Ill., but others 
have been discontinued for various reasons, as at Goshen and East 
Chicago, Ind. 

In 1907 the state legislature of California enacted a law permitting 
any high school district “to prescribe possible graduate courses of study 
for the graduates of such high schools, which courses of study shall 
approximate the studies prescribed in the first two years of the uni- 
versity courses.” Altho this law was very unsatisfactory it ushered 
in the movement for legalizing public junior colleges; and in the last 
twenty years 13 states have adopted legislation relative to this institu- 
tion.” Within the same time 20 state departments of public instruction 
have accredited junior colleges, and these institutions, public and private, 
now are being conducted in 42 states of the union, and total in numbers 
over 400. However, only about 100 of these are public schools. 

Having now looked at the growth of junior colleges in general, 
let us trace the development in Indiana. Under President Harper’s 
influence some of these institutions were set up in this state as was 
suggested a minute ago. However, these institutions had rather stormy 
careers, and, due to lack of funds, competition, politics, and various 
other reasons, were forced to discontinue this part of their work. Other 
high schools, as at Gary and Indianapolis, introduced certain courses 
of junior college grade and offered these from time to time: The 
right of these schools to continue this practice, however, was seriously 
questioned after the Attorney General’s opinion had been given on the 
subject of city teacher-training institutions in 1921." However, the idea 
was not dropped. On the other hand, it was much discussed and finally 
culminated in Senate Bill No. 154, which was introduced in the legis- 
lature by Senator Holmes on the last day of January, 1927." It provided 
that, among other things, “the board of school trustees or the board of 
school commissioners of any school-city of the State of Indiana having 
a school population of more than 2,000 according to the last school 

™Harper, W. H., The Trend in Higher Education, p. 378. 

8 McDowell, F. W., op. cit. 

® Proctor, W. M., The Junior College, pp. 1-3. 


1 Foster, I. O.; Clark, H. F.; Patty, W. W.; Chamberlain, L. M.: “Some Phases 
of the Junior College Movement,” Bureau of Coéperative Research, Indiana University, 
1927. 

" Opinions of the Attorney-General, Indiana, 1921-22, pp. 362-364. 

12 Original Senate Bill No. 154, p. 4. 
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POSSIBLE LOCATIONS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
ACCORDING TO SENATE BILL NO. 154 
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enumeration, and the board of school trustees of the county-seat city 
of any county in which there is no city having a resident school popula- 
tion of more than 2,000, is hereby authorized to establish, maintain, and 
operate a junior college.”"* This bill was referred to the Committee on 


13 See Section i, lines 2-9 of the original Bill, p. 1. 
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Education, the majority of which, consisting of Senators Simms, Ketchum, 
Brown, and Pell, reported it back to the Senate favorably on February 
9; at the same time a minority report was made by Senators Shank, 
Payne, and Fitch. On February 23 the Senate passed the bill by a 
vote of 35 to 13, and it was introduced in the House. It then was 
referred to the Committee on Education of that body and was reported 
back without recommendation on March 1. 

In the meantime the original bill had suffered some amendments, 
chief of which was that for each 1,000 of school population the district 
should have an assessed valuation of $750,000. A further amendment 
provided that the junior college might be established and maintained, 
“if the maintenance fees, exclusive of any funds raised by taxation, 
will yield sufficient money to defray the expenses incurred in the 
operation of such junior college.”** Fortunately for the public edu- 
cation of Indiana, however, this bill on March 3 was indefinitely post- 
poned.* Had the original bill been enacted it is conceivable that so-called 
junior colleges would have been established in every county in the 
state. By referring to Map I you will note the possible locations of 
these institutions, 98 of which might have been (soon) scattered over 
Indiana. Such an idea would be humorous if it were not so pathetic! 
But thanks to the better judgment of the legislators of Indiana, this 
illusive dream of somebody did not come true. 

This condition was very much improved by the amended provisions 
of the engrossed bill; even then the requirements were not sufficiently 
high to meet the expectations of the student of junior college education. 
A glance at Map II shows the possible locations of these institutions 
according to the provisions of the engrossed bill. You will note that 
83 of these institutions might have been located in Indiana immediately 
and that half-a-dozen others probably soon would have qualified. Loca- 
tions of the former are designated by a triangle and of the latter by a 
question mark. Out of the total of 39 spots located, colleges already 
are situated in 14. Of these there are probably only 4 or 5 that for 
various reasons are so unsatisfactory that a duplication is desirable. 
This likely would have meant the establishment of about 30 of these 
institutions. 

Map III shows the location of Indiana schools that were approved 
for teacher-training work in 1926-27. In connection with each a certain 
amount of junior college liberal arts work is offered. In fact most 
of them are giving both liberal arts and professional courses. Around 
each has been drawn a circle having a radius of 25 miles, upon the 
assumption that the distance that any student should go in order to 
attend an existing institution should not be farther than 35 miles. 
(The speaker recognizes that this assumption is not scientific, that 
many factors should determine the desirable distance, and that desirable 
distances will differ from locality to locality. Nevertheless, this 
hypothesis has been temporarily set up to illustrate the point under 
consideration.) You will note that only 4 counties are not touched 
by these circles and that very few points in Indiana can be more than 


14 Engrossed Senate Bill No. 154, lines 22-24, p. 1. 
18 Ibid., p. 4. 
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50 miles from a standard college, even after those schools whose ability 
to do satisfactory work is questioned have been eliminated. This is 
a very important factor; and altho it alone should never determine 
the location of a school, it should be considered in discussing the edu- 
cational needs of a state. 
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A comparison of Map II with Map III shows that largely the same 
area that today is without standard colleges would still have had none 
under the provisions of the bill as amended. The greatest excep- 
tions are in the northwestern counties of the state and in Allen County, 
both of which sections really need better access to public junior college 
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education. Certainly other districts should have junior colleges, but 
these will not be mentioned until after a more scientific study has been 
made. 

We have now spoken of the history of the junior college movement 
and desire to say something about junior college standards as they 
exist at their minimum today in order more fully to explain just what 
the junior college is. In doing so it may be worth while to call at- 
tention to two preliminary considerations: first, the minimum standards 
from year to year are gradually being raised in the interests of better 
education; and, second, there exists a tendency on the part of school 
districts and small institutions to accept the minimum standards as 
their maximum. Hence, we may expect other changes to be made from 
time to time. 

What is this junior college about which we have been talking? 
No single definition is adequate to express its meaning. Hence, the 
following statements of standards are given: The North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools defines a standard junior col- 
lege as “an institution of higher education with a curriculum covering 
two years of college work (at least 60 semester hours, or the equivalent 
in year, term, or quarter hours), which is based upon and continues 
or supplements the work of secondary instruction as given in any 
accredited four-year high school.’”“” This association provides that for 
admission a student must have completed at least 15 units of secondary 
work, the major portion of which “must be definitely correlated with 
the curriculum to which the student is admitted.” It further provides 
that “the work of the junior college shall be organized on a college, as 
distinct from a high school, basis, so as to secure equivalence in both 
prerequisites, scope and thoroness to the work done in the first two 
years of a standard college.” It continues to state that “the minimum 
scholastic requirements of all teachers of classes in the junior college 
shall be graduation from a college belonging to this Association or an 
equivalent, and, in addition, graduate work in a university of recognized 
standing amounting to one year.” It recommends that a teaching load 
of 15 hours shall be the maximum and that classes, in size, shall not 
exceed 30 students. The minimum student body is set at 60 students, 
one-third of whom shall be in the second year. A library of at least 
3,000 volumes with an annual appropriation of at least $800 is recom- 
mended.” It further provides that “the minimum annual operating in- 
come for the education program of the junior college shall be at least 
$20,000, of which not less than $10,000 should be derived from stable 
sources other than students’ fees.” Such is a minimum standard junior 
college in the opinion of the North Central Association. 

Various other agencies have defined this institution, the most impor- 
tant of which probably is the American Association of Junior Colleges. 
This agency at its Cincinnati meeting in 1925 included in its report on 
standards some ideas which are worthy of our consideration. They 
are as follows:* “The Junior College is an institution offering two 

1% North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. 2, p. 22, June, 1927. 

 Ibid., p. 23. 

4%’ American Association of Junior Colleges, Seventh Annual Meeting, pp. 81-82. 
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years of instruction of strictly collegiate grade. This curriculum may 
include those courses usually offered in the first two years of the four- 
year college; in which case these courses must be identical, in scope 
and thoroness, with corresponding courses of the standard four-year 
college. The college may and is likely to, develop a different type of 
curriculum suited to the larger and ever changing civic, social, religious, 
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Fic. I. Percentages of instructors without degrees and with 
bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees as the highest held. (From 
Koos, op. cit., p. 67.) 


and vocational needs of the entire community in which the college is 
located. It is understood that in this case also the work offered shall 
be on a level appropriate for high school graduates.” 

Koos in his study of junior colleges has taken the average of large 
numbers of such institutions reporting to questionnaires and has pre- 
sented some interesting facts. In comparing these schools with colleges 
and universities, referring to Figure I” you will note the amount of 


1” Reproduced in. mimeographed form from Koos, L. V., Junior College Movement, 
p. 67, and distributed at the conference. 
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Fic. Il. Percentages (1) of the total range of credit represented by 
courses taken by 2 per cent or less of two hundred students, and (2) of 
the total amount of credit in these courses. (From Koos, op. cit., p. 43.) 


training received in terms of percentages by instructors in private 
junior colleges, public -junior colleges, four-year colleges, and universities. 
The number of instructors without degrees in the four-year colleges 
and universities is not recorded. This was probably due to the fact 
that several universities interpreted the word instructors to mean rank 
and therefore did not list the occasional assistants or persons of higher 
rank who did not hold degrees. Therefore the number was so small 
that it was, on the whole, negligible. You will note that over half 
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the instructors in the junior colleges have only the baccalaureate degree 
whereas approximately 30 per cent of the instructors in the universities 
hold the same degree. Reference to the number of instructors who 
hold the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees will show that the number of 
real scholars with whom it is possible for a junior college student to 
come in contact is very small. An analysis of the Catalog for 1926-27 of 
Indiana University and of the schedule of recitations for the current 
semester reveals that over 50 per cent of the courses offered to fresh- 
men and sophomores are taught by individua's holding the Doctor’s 
degree. It is obvious that from the scholastic point of view a junior 
college in Indiana must have well trained instructors in order to ful- 
fill the function which states that the work offered must be of a degree 
equivalent to that of the state university. However, this is not the 
whole story. A provision must be made to insure that the teachers 
of the junior college shall have had a secondary school experience 
and training in professional courses in education which will enable 
them to teach in a very efficient manner. 

Figure II* has direct bearing on the curriculum that is offered 
in the. junior college field. It shows that the total amount offered in 
the various subjects ranges from about 4 per cent to about 30 per cent 
of the offering at the lower level of collegiate instruction. If this is 
true the implication is evident that the junior college must have a 
wide offering in various curricula in order to compare in a satisfactory 
way with the larger institutions. It is obvious of course that no junior 
college can begin to offer all the courses given by a state university; 
on the other hand, it can set up definite curricula and give appropriate 
courses. 

Figure III” shows the average number of semester hours offered 
in each subject or subject group in public junior colleges and in the 
first two years of separate colleges and colleges of liberal arts in uni- 
versities. It reveals the fact that the junior college as it is now 
established is merely a junior college of liberal arts; that it does not 
offer as large a number of semester hours in occupational subjects as 
in foreign languages, altho it does show that the condition is some- 
what improved in terms of the vocational aim over that in the univer- 
sities. It is obvious that tradition is playing a large part in determin- 
ing the curriculum of the junior college and that it is not minister- 
ing to local needs to the extent that it should. 

One must be mindful of the fact, however, that each curriculum 
established means a much greater expense, and at the same time a 
failure to establish varied curricula will mean the completion of the 
liberal arts work by still greater numbers; a flooding of the “white- 
collar” professions of certain types, such as teaching, and the crea- 
tion of another social problem thereby, since the supply will more than 
now exceed the demand, or the putting off of the beginning of one’s pro- 
fessional training until after he has completed his junior college work 
or his baccalaureate degree. Such a restricted concept of the curri- 
culum would defeat one of the real purposes of the junior college, 


2 Koos, L. V., op. cit., p. 43. 
21 Koos, L. V., op. cit., p. 36. 
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namely, the granting of equal educational opportunities to all persons 
irrespective of their status of wealth. 

Figure IV” shows the percentage frequency of reasons given by 
parents for the attendance of their children at local junior colleges. 
The most important reason is that attendance at a junior college is 


22 Koos, L. V., op. cit., p. 147. 
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much less expensive because of its proximity to the home of the stu- 
dent. It is estimated that the difference between attending a junior 
college near home and going to school away from home is about 
$200. This is a very important factor to large numbers of parents, | 
and it implies that junior colleges should be established near enough | 
to the homes of the students that they may attend and reside at home 
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Fic. IV. Percentage frequency of reasons given by parents for the 
attendance of sons and daughters at local junior colleges. (From Koos, 
op. cit., p. 147.) 


or else that some legislation must be enacted to make up this deficit. 
A second important reason is that the home influence is extended. 
Obviously there is no substitute for this reason. It is true also that 
large numbers of students need to be under the influence of the home; 
on the other hand, there are other students who probably need to get 
away from their home influence. The establishment of junior colleges 
will not require students to get away, although it may hinder them 
from doing so. It was believed by about 15 per cent of the parents 
that the training received in junior colleges was as good as, or better 
than, that received in institutions of higher learning. However, 85 
per cent of the replies did not indicate this impression. In some instances 
certainly such is the case. About 12 per cent of the parents signified 
that more attention was spent with the individual student in the junior 
college than in the university. Undoubtedly that is so in certain in- 
stances altho the fact that junior college instructors are likely to 
have a relatively heavier teaching load and the fact that the smaller 
enrollments of junior colleges will mean a relatively larger number of 
preparations, also indicate that the instructors will not spend as much 
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time with the individual student as probably is desirable. The other 
reasons listed need no comment. 

We must now pass to the consideration of some of the financial 
aspects of the junior college movement in Indiana. While legislation 
was pending last winter, statements were made by proponents of the bill 
that no extra cost would be involved since the work could be taught 
by the regular high school teachers. The argument could be advanced 
almost as logically that high school education will cost nothing since 
it can be carried on by the elementary school teachers. Everyone knows 
that education costs a great deal and that someone must pay the bills. 
Ample experience with this problem of the junior college led to the 
adoption of the standards of the North Central Association and of the 
National Association of Junior Colleges that require the minimum operat- 
ing income for both years of junior college work to be $20,000, one- 
half of which is to be derived from stable sources other than students’ 
fees.” At the mill tax rate as was provided in the Holmes bill a 
school city must have an assessed valuation of approximately $10,000,000 
in order to meet the standard set by these accrediting agencies merely 
for a minimum liberal arts junior college. For pre-medical, pre-legal, 
pre-engineering, pre-agricultural, and other professional courses, it is 
obvious that either the tax rate or the amount of assessed taxable 
property must be increased. The above figure is of great interest to 
me, since it corresponds almost exactly with that worked out by Dr. 
H. F. Clark of our own School of Education.“ He estimates that the 
assessed valuation of a junior high school district should be $10,000,000 
for a junior liberal arts college alone and proportionately more as other 
curricula are added. 

Professor Floyd M. Reeves calls attention in a significant way to 
costs of junior college education.” He says: “It is interesting to 
compare the costs per student at the two accredited junior colleges 
surveyed by our staff with those which have just been presented for 
the five state universities, the five four-year liberal arts colleges, and 
Princeton University. One of the junior colleges has an annual carry- 
ing load of 182 students, and a cost per student of $300; the other 
junior college has an annual carrying load of 232 students and a cost per 
student of $234. The average cost per student at the two junior 
colleges is $268. This is approximately half the current cost per stu- 
dent at Princeton University, 87 per cent of the average current cost 
per student at the five state universities reported by Stevens and 
Elliot,” and 12 per cent more than the average current cost per stu- 
dent in the liberal arts division of these five state universities.” A 
preliminary study of costs of junior college education by the writer 
shows that the average income of 4 institutions having an enrollment 
of approximately 75 was about $18,000. This included a one-year junior 





23 Supra, p. 8. 

* See Bulletin of the School of Education, Vol. IV, No. 1, “Some Phases of the 
Junior College Movement,” p. 68. 

*5 Reeves, F. M., “The Cost of Education in An Effective Junior College,” American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Seventh Annual Meeting, p. 55. 

% University of Washington, University of Oregon, Purdue University, Washington 
State College, and Oregon Agricultural College. 
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college. In all cases the expenditures were approximately .equal to 
the incomes. On a basis of 12 schools having an average enrollment 
of 150, the average income mounts to a little over $75,000 and the 
expenditures rise proportionately. However, the average income of 
10 other junior colleges having an average enrollment of almost 400 
was approximately $125,000. Again expenditures approximately equalled 
the incomes and did not include expenses for permanent equipment or 
plant. This fragmentary information tends to show that junior colleges 
that can do creditable work cost a great deal. Therefore the problem 
next to consider is who shall pay the bill. 

The policy of Indiana in the past has been to require the local 
communities to support their own schools and to grant state subsidies 
only to those localities that are unable to maintain an approved minimum 
of education. If this policy is to continue the local school units or 
combinations of these must maintain their own junior colleges. If the 
policy should be changed, should the state not begin at the foundation 
of its school system and move upward rather than at the junior col- 
lege? Is there not a greater need for a better elementary and secondary 
education and should not this greater need be met first? Then we 
shall have a right to ask the legislators of Indiana for a subsidy for 
junior college education. However, should a greater need exist for 
this new type of education than for that of a more elementary nature, 
then the state should be influenced to begin at that point. Personally 
I believe in state subsidies for education, but I also believe that a greater 
need exists below the junior college level for this aid than at it. When 
such aid can be gotten for our public school system and this can be 
supplemented by an income levied on larger taxable units, a great many 
of the problems of junior college finance easily can be solved. 

Proponents of the junior college cite the California system, which 
probably is the most outstanding in the United States. They quote 
the costs to the local units frequently without keeping these factors in 
mind: First, it is the policy of California to subsidize its education. A 
local high school district receives from the state $30 per student in 
average daily attendance and from the county $60, making a combined 
subsidy of $90. This means that the school district tax rate is relatively 
low for high school purposes. Junior college departments organized and 
operating under the provisions of the law of 1917 receive the same 
subsidy. However, junior colleges operating under either the law of 
1921 or of 1927 receive from the state $2,000 each year for being a 
junior college district and $100 per student in average daily attendance. 
Since the state junior college fund emanates from the income from 
mineral lands, junior colleges are maintained in California at a very 
low rate of taxation. Second, the size of the California county, being 
frequently many times larger than that of the Indiana county, is a 
factor that dissipates the heavy tax rate that so often is complained 
of in our state. 

Since California has been mentioned and since that state is pre- 
eminent fn most phases of education, I am wondering if Indiana could 
not and ought not to profit from the experiences of that commonwealth. 
The law of 1907 previcusly has been referred to. Under its provisions 
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junior college courses could be established by any high school district. 
For ten years the state struggled along with these institutions, which 
at times succeeded and at other times failed. One of the most out- 
standing defects was that districts that were financially unable to main- 
tain junior college courses introduced them because of local pride, be- 
cause of ambitions of local school administrators to become college 
presidents, and because of politics. Hence, the laws of 1917 “recognized 
the junior college as an integral part of the secondary system of the 
state,” and according to this act any high school district whose assessed 
valuation of taxable property amounted to $3,000,000 or more was 
allowed to organize a junior college department and state aid was 
granted upon the same terms as to regular secondary school students. 
This led the university to set up certain standards whereby the graduates 
of the junior college departments could receive credit in the university. 
Under the leadership of the University of California and of Stanford 
University the junior colleges multiplied rapidly. However, in spite 
of this leadership, certain districts with low valuation, or with fairly 
high valuations but with large enrollments and with other conditions 
that demanded the expenditure of large sums, began to organize junior 
college departments. In some instances this meant that the elementary 
and high schools of the state began to suffer because the local pride 
of certain communities urged them to establish the junior college de- 
partments when as a matter of fact they were not financially able. Such 
conditions brought about a modification of the junior college law in 
1921 which provided that the property valuation should be increased to 
$10,000,000; that the high school district should have an average daily 
attendance of 400; that after the second year such districts should show 
an average daily attendance of at least 75 in the junior college division; 
that state aid should be given to these districts to the amount of $2,000 
per year for being a junior college and $100 per student in average 
daily attendance, and that any junior college might affiliate with the 
University of California after having its collegiate courses and faculty 
members approved by representatives of the University. Under the 
provisions of this act three types “were authorized, i.e., single district, 
union district, and county junior colleges.” This arrangement was 
found to be quite satisfactory, yet certain improvements were made in 
the law of 1927 which provided five types of these institutions: the 
district junior college, the union junior college, the joint union junior 
college, the county junior college, and the joint county junior college.” 
Schools operating under the 1917 law as stated previously receive “$30 
per student in average daily attendance from the state and $60 per stu- 
dent in average daily attendance from the county, or $90 from state and 
county combined. The balance of its budget must be raised by local 
taxation upon the assessed valuation of the high school district. How- 
ever, if it is organized under either the law of 1921 or 1927 it receives 
from the state the sum of $2,000 per year for being a junior college 
district and $100 per student in average daily attendance.”™ The law 


77 Senate Bill No. 430, sections 1-5. 
8 Procter, op. cit., p. 35. 
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of California further provides that any junior college district may be 
reimbursed for the amount spent by the district and county upon the 
education of any junior college student attending it from any other 
county within the state. At the present time in California there are 
31 public junior colleges, this number being approximately one-third 
of all these institutions within the United States. 

The laws of certain other states have not protected the junior 
college movement nearly to the extent of those of California, and as a 
result large numbers of so-called junior colleges have sprung up in 
mushroom-like growth. As a result of this unwise legislation there 
exist in Kansas today 8 public junior colleges. Of these not a single one 
has been accredited by the North Central Association, altho the best 
ones have petitioned this body for membership. Another example of this 
comes from the state of Iowa. In that state there are 11 junior colleges 
of which only 2 are members of the North Central Association.” 

From the illustrations given it is evident that junior colleges guided 
under wise legislation such as that enacted in the state of California 
become stable, reputable and beneficial, while those from Kansas and 
Iowa show the results of public junior college development under the 
authority of less wise laws. They place the pupil who plans to con- 
tinue his education in approximately the same position as the pupil who 
comes from a high school whose work is not recognized. They are 
viewed by the universities of these states as institutions whose standards 
are considerably lower than those of standard colleges, and their 
graduates suffer resultingly. 

There is some feeling on the part of school men that the institu- 
tions of higher learning thruout the country are in opposition to the 
junior college movement. Such, however, on the whole, is not the case, 
altho instances may be cited of the opposition of certain institutions. 
An analysis of the situation has revealed to the writer that on the 
whole these institutions of higher learning are favorable to this move- 
ment.” Further analysis of the attitudes of the various state depart- 
ments of public instruction recently made revealed that they too were 
sympathetic toward the junior college movement. Only occasionally was 
there voiced a direct opposition to it. At the same time the various 
standardizing and accrediting agencies both regional and national ex- 
pressed themselves more or less in favor of the movement, while the 
boards of education of the major religious organizations also expressed 
considerable enthusiasm in the same direction. 

In brief what are some of the principles that I feel should govern 
the coming of public junior colleges in Indiana? 

1. Any district should have a minimum assessed valuation of 
$10,000,000. 

2. The average daily attendance should be at least 50 for each 
year of college work offered. 

3. Adequate standards should be formulated relative to the train- 
ing and experience of the teaching staff so that the instruction offered 


2® North Central Association Quartcrly, vol. 2, p. 29, June, 1927. 
* Foster, I. O., op. cit., pp. 9, 12, 15, 18. 
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will be equal to or better than that given in the freshman and sophomore 
years at the university. 

4. Varied curricula should be offered. 

5. Adequate laboratory, library, and classroom facilities should be 
provided. 

6. Students who graduate from these junior colleges should receive 
credit hour for hour in similar curricula of the colleges of the state. 

7. Adequate provision must be made whereby those students who 
live in districts not able to support junior colleges shall have at least 
their tuition paid while attending others. 

8. Any private college that desires to become a junior college may 
do so upon meeting the junior college standards set by the state, and 
have its credits accepted by higher institutions upon the same basis as 
if it were a public junior college. 

9. Junior college legislation should provide for district, union 
district, county, and joint county junior colleges. 

10.* Whether or not a junior college shall be established shall 
ultimately be determined by the taxpayers of the proposed district. 


In conclusion let me say that the junior college is coming in Indiana, 
and it is my belief that we should profit by the experience of other 
states. Altho we believe in junior colleges, we cannot consent to their 
establishment in any district, if such action will mean in ipso the 
robbing of the elementary and high schools. Let me appeal to you, 
as the educational leaders of this great commonwealth, not to be moved 
by the emotional appeals of mere enthusiasts who hope to “get some- 
thing” for the satisfaction of a personal ambition, but on the contrary 
to accept only facts, to require proof and to lend your support to the 
scientific investigation of the many phases of this great movement. 
Indiana University stands ready to aid you in every possible way. Do 
not fail to call upon us, if we can be of service to you. We stand ready 
to join you in any movement for the making of wiser, nobler, and richer 
manhood and womanhood in the great state of Indiana. 








Some Phases of Teacher Tenure in Indiana 


Roy P. WISEHART 





When the Acts of the General Assembly of 1927 were approved 
March 8, 1927, the teaching profession in Indiana received its first right 
to tenure in the sense that an indefinite contract was .then possible. 
Indiana has thus joined 13 other states in legally establishing the 
principle of teacher tenure. 

The Indiana State Teachers’ Association has consistently advocated 
the adoption of this measure as one of the steps necessary for the 
development of a real profession of teaching in our state. We have 
been led gradually to the consideration of this subject in various 
legislative sessions. It has never been the intention of our professional 
leaders to embarrass employing officials. No one wants an incompetent, 
rebellious, or non-progressive teacher retained in service. The present 
law gives ample opportunity for the discharge of an unworthy teacher. 
But no one should want to discharge a worthy, well-trained, sincere 
teacher. The present law assures such an individual a fair hearing 
before his employing officials before dismissal is possible. 

Early in the history of the consideration of teacher tenure, super- 
intendents, township trustees, and school boards were unfavorable to 
its adoption. Now, over the United States and in Indiana, too, there 
is being developed in the minds of those officials a feeling that teacher 
tenure is a necessity in order that the best type of teacher may be 
encouraged to remain in service. However, as in the development and 
application of almost any legislation bearing on the establishment of 
some new principle, uncertainty, honest doubts, and well meant criticism 
naturally arise. 

But the determining factor in the present question is the effect 
teacher tenure will have upon the children in the schools. Whatever 
our point of view, whether favorable or unfavorable, we should all con- 
sider our action quite carefully, because our decision in the matter will 
be projected far into the lives of our future citizens. 

What manner of law have we in Indiana governing the employment 
and tenure of teachers? A study of the law enacted in 1927 as contained 
in School Laws of Indiana recently issued by the State Department of 
Education reveals the following significant points: 


Section 1. Teachers—“Permanent Teachers”—Indefinite Contract, 
Definition and Conditions of. A probationary period of five years under 
contract in any school corporation entitles a teacher to become a 
permanent teacher in such school corporation. 

The term “teacher” includes licensed public school teachers, super- 
visors, and principals of all school corporations, licensed assistant super- 
intendents and superintendents of school cities and towns. 


(45) 
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An indefinite contract is a contract remaining in effect between a 
permanent teacher and any school corporation upon the expiration of a 
contract between the contracting parties. 

There are certain conditions of such indefinite contracts that must 
be observed: 

i. Teachers’ contracts provide for the annual determination of the date 
of the beginning and ending of the school term. 

ii. Teachers’ contracts may contain a provision for fixing the amount 
of the annual compensation by a salary schedule and such schedule 
is a part of the contract. 

iii. The school corporation may change the salary schedule by May 1 
of any year to become effective at the beginning of the following 
year. 

iv. Teachers affected by such changes shall be given copies of such 
changed schedule within 30 days after its adoption. 


Section 2. Cancellation of Indefinite Contract—Hearing, Causes 
and Procedure. Any indefinite contract may be cancelled only in the 
following manner: 


i. The teacher is to be notified in writing (not less than 30 days nor 
more than 40 days) before the consideration of the cancellation of 
the contract, as to exact date, time when, and place where such 
action is to take place. 

ii. The teacher is to be furnished the reasons for such consideration 
within 5 days of request for same. , 

iii. The teacher is to be given a hearing before the school board or 
township trustee upon his written request for same within 15 days 
after receipt by said teacher of the above notice. 

iv. The teacher’s hearing is to be held not less than 5 days after his 
request is filed. 


At the hearing the teacher shall have the right to a full statement 
of the reasons for such cancellation of contract, and also the right to 
be heard, to present testimony of witnesses and any other evidence 
bearing on case. 

The contract cannot be cancelled until date set for hearing, nor 
until after a hearing is held, nor (in case of teachers, supervisors, and 
principals) until the city or county superintendent has given his recom- 
mendations thereon and within 5 days after written notice for same by 
such school corporation. 

The teacher may be suspended from duty pending the consideration 
of such cancellation of contract. 

Cancellation of an indefinite contract of a permanent teacher may 
be made for incompetency, insubordination, neglect of duty, immorality, 
or justifiable decrease in the number of teaching positions, or other good 
and just cause, but may not be made for political or personal reasons. 

Immorality or insubordination cancels the contract at once. But 
when neither of the above apply the cancellation takes place at the 
end of the school term. 

After complying with the provisions of this act and recording the 
action in the minutes or on the records, the school board (by majority 
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vote) or the trustee may cancel a teacher’s indefinite contract. The 
school board’s action is final. The township trustee’s action does not 
become effective for 10 days, in which time an appeal may be made to 
the county superintendent, whose final decision must be reached in 5 
days. 

We should note that the burden of proof is on the teacher and that 
the court of last appeal is the employing official. 


Section 3. Investigation of Qualifications of Prospective Ap- 
pointees—Duties of Superintendent. The superintendent or the county 
superintendent must make a report on a teacher’s preparation, experi- 
ence, or license within 10 days after a request for same by his school 
corporation, before a teacher may be appointed, and before such a 
teacher can become a permanent teacher. And, superintendents may be 
granted additional authority in selecting teachers by school corporations. 


Section 4. Cancellation by Teacher. Unless by mutual agreement 
no teacher can cancel a contract during the school term for which con- 
tract is in effect, nor within 30 days previous to the beginning of such 
school term. At any other time a teacher may cancel a contract on 
5 days notice. The state superintendent is authorized to suspend licenses 
for a period not exceeding 1 year for those persons who cancel their 
contracts in any other way. 


Section 5. Leaves of Absence. Leave of absence may be granted 

upon request for periods not exceeding one year, subject to the local 
‘rules and regulations governing same, to any permanent teacher for 
study or professional improvement or for physical disability or sickness. 
The school corporation, without request, may place such teacher on 
leave of absence for physical disability or sickness for a period not 
exceeding one year. But the teacher has the right of hearing as in 
section 2 of this act. 


Section 6. Act Shall Be Construed as Supplementary. This act 
shall be construed as supplementary to an act of the general assembly, 
page 195, Acts 1921, entitled “An act concerning teachers’ contracts and 
providing for the repeal of conflicting laws.” 

The following general comments on the Indiana Teacher Tenure 
Law may bring out more fully some of the phases of the law: 

It applies to the whole state, which should assure the children in 
every community competent, progressive teachers, alive to the needs 
of their pupils, and willing to project their lives into the lives of the 
children. High grade supervisors, principals, assistant superintendents, 
and superintendents ought to be found leading these classroom teachers. 

It provides long enough probation to enable the school corporation 
to develop the best and reject those not suited to the task of teaching. 

It grants an indefinite contract, which should remove any uncer- 
tainty in the mind of the high grade teacher. 

It assures the employing school corporation the right to dismiss 
a teacher on indefinite contract for cause. The welfare of the service 
demands that this privilege be accorded the employing officers. The 
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employing school corporation’s action is final, but a fair hearing is 
granted the teacher. 

Superintendents are responsible for judging a teacher’s fitness for 
appointment and for indefinite tenure. Teachers cannot cancel a con- 
tract at will, since such contract will be suspended. Provision is made 
for leave of absence both for study or sickness. 


The Indiana Teacher Tenure Law is one of the outstanding laws 
of its kind. The rights cf both employer and employee are carefully 
set forth. There may be defects in the law. But, since it is on our 
statute books, let us give it careful study and respect. Let us further 
the profession of teaching so that we may serve the children of our 
state better. The child in the schools is the object of interest in any 
steps taken toward further educational progress. 
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Round Table Discussions 


After the main addresses of the conference Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning round table discussions were held on the topics of 
“Personnel Problems” and of “Tenure.” Two sections were provided, 
one for principals of the larger high schools and one for those of the 
smaller. Each section was presided over by one of the principals, while 
the discussion was introduced by an appointed leader. These leaders 
of the discussions have furnished the following briefs or outlines of 
their talks. 


On Friday afternoon “Personnel Problems in High School Ad- 
ministration in Larger Schools” was the topic discussed. 

Mr. Robert Lambert, principal of the Columbus High School, 
presided, and Mr. Roswell C. Puckett, principal of the Benjamin Bosse 
High School, Evansville, was leader in the discussion. 


The problems of high school administration may be divided into 
two types: those dealing with supervision of instruction and those 
dealing with the organization of the school. Our discussion today deals 
with the latter type. 

If the high school principal is to carry out the supervision as he 
should, he must first solve this problem of efficient organization. This 
does not mean that he must act as a dictator jin the school, but rather 
that he should make every member of the faculty an actual working 
part of the administration. It means turning over to committees of 
the faculty many of the problems which take up the time of the principal, 
and making them feel that their solution will be accepted even tho it 
may disagree at times with what the principal may think is a better 
solution. This does not mean, however, that the principal is to lose 
contact with these problems and these committees, but simply that he is 
working with and thru them for the best interests of the school. They 
are not pawns to follow his dictation, but are co-workers in the opera- 
tion of the school. The time hag passed for the principal who works 
out all policies and develops all new ideas in his own private office 
and then hands them out with the air of a “monarch of all he surveys 
and his right there is none to dispute.” It is his business to see that 
the school operates efficiently, so he should be willing to permit the 
teachers to assume their full share of responsibility in its direction, 
and he should see to it that to them goes the credit. 

In order to make the discussion more concrete, and perhaps cause 
more expression of opinion, I shall outline what we have been doing 
at Bosse High School. This does not mean that we feel our procedure 
is the right one, but we do feel we have been able to free the principal 
from some of the many details which so frequently occupy too large 
a part of his time. As a result he is able to spend more than 50 per 
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cent of his time in supervising instruction and still have the school oper- 
ating satisfactorily. 

At the head of all student activities we have a Student Affairs Com- 
mittee composed of four faculty members and four students. The 
chairman of the committee is the Dean of Girls, who is responsible for 
the general direction of all student activities. The other faculty mem- 
bers are elected by the faculty and are the outstanding teachers on 
the force. The four students, three seniors and one junior, are elected 
by their respective classes. Nominees must be approved by the faculty. 

This Student Affairs Committee has general direction of all stu- 
dent activities in the school. One faculty member and one student are 
directly responsible for the supervision of each of the different phases 
of student activities: assemblies, finances, the student government, and 
the extra-curricular activity period which comes every Tuesday morning. 
The Dean of Girls, who is chairman of the committee, in addition to 
having charge of the assemblies, also takes care of the calendar of 
events and sees that there are no conflicts. 

If a group of students wish to form a new organization they first 
get the approval of the principal, but this does not mean that they 
may go ahead and organize. It simply means that he knows of their 
desire to organize and does not object. His approval is taken to the 
Student Affairs Committee, which goes over the aims and purposes of 
the club, approves their constitution, and arranges dates for their 
meetings. Any special meetings which they wish to have, or any pub- 
lic performance which they wish to put on, must first be approved by 
this committee. In this way the principal may feel that he has a work- 
ing organization of teachers and students who are vitally interested in 
doing their best for the school, and all the worry and responsibility in 
connection with such organizations is largely removed from his shoul- 
ders. Of course he may meet with the committee, and generally does, 
but in an advisory capacity only, as participation in any other form 
would make the members of the committee feel that he was there to 
dictate and that they must carry out his wishes. 

A point system limiting student participation, rules and regulations 
for all club activities, eligiblity requirements for all office-holders, and 
the approval of any new types of school awards come within the juris- 
diction of the committee. 

Our student government, which also comes under the control of this 
central committee, is composed of two councils: the prefect council and 
the student council. The prefect council is composed of six seniors, 
three boys and three girls, and four juniors, two boys and two girls. 
They are elected by the entire student body and form the main law- 
making and law-enforcing body in the school. The student council is 
composed of two students, one boy and one girl, elected as representa- 
tives from each home room. This council has the right of initiative, 
referendum, and recall as a check on the action of the prefect council. 
Their function is largely advisory, however, as they can discuss with 
their home room groups the various problems of the school and then 
come together to agree on what should be done. This forms an excel- 
lent basis for the action of the prefect council. Both groups meet once 
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a week for the purpose of discussing points in student activity which 
need attention. 

It is not necessary to go into the detail of the student government 
or its operation except to say that it is a vital part of the scheme of 
organization which helps to relieve the principal of details which can 
be better taken care of by someone else. The prefect council is given 
power to try cases of student discipline and may even go so far as to 
suspend students from school for the breaking of certain rules. Of 
course they consult frequently with the principal and get his advice, 
but the final decision rests with them. In this way the students are 
made to feel they are actual members of a real democracy and they 
have an opportunity to develop real citizenship thru practice. 

In addition to the Student Affairs Committee we have a Scholarship 
Committee whose duty it is to work out ideas for the improvement of 
scholarship. Our Honor Citizenship Award, the Scholarship B, the 
Cum Laude list, and the library reading lists are all the fruit of the 
work of this committee. The chairman is also a member of the Stu- 
dent Affairs Committee so as to tie up the activities of both. 

Whenever any new problem is brought before the faculty at its 
regular meeting and there seems to be need for further study, a spe- 
cial committee may be formed for the purpose of making an investiga- 
tion and submitting a report to the faculty. In this way the faculty 
members are made to feel that they have a part in the administration 
and operation of the school and that they are working with the princi- 
pal for common ends. 

Any high school which organizes along these lines and makes the 
students and faculty members a vital working part of the administra- 
tion is giving real training for democracy. It also has a far better 
chance for making progress than does the old- type of school in which 
the principal ruled as a Mussolini and attempted to control absolutely 
everything himself. 


“Personnel Problems in High School Administration in the Smaller 
Schools” was next discussed, Mr. Don Essex, principal of the Daleville 
High School, presiding. 

Mr. H. H. Mourer, principal of the Greenfield High School, was 
leader in the discussion, which covered the following problems: 

I. The problem of the group who mark up desks, walls in the 
halls, and partitions in the toilets. 

Methods of discovering culprits and action taken. 

Methods of preventing markings about school buildings. 

Conclusion: The best method of handling the situation is by 
teaching school citizenship, and it will then be found that the above prob- 
lems are not thrust upon the principal and faculty alone, but upon the 
entire school body. The duties of citizenship will manifest themselves, 
and culprits guilty of any offense against the good of the whole group 
will secure the ill-will and unpopularity of the entire student body. 

II. The problem of the gang whose school citizenship is unsatis- 
factory. 

Illustrations: Disrespect to teachers on or off the school premises. 
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Smoking near school building. 

Practical jokes on students about the building. 

Continued failing work. 

Conclusion: School citizenship again is the factor which is most apt 
to bring such students in line. Good school work, passing grades, and 
right conduct by becoming popular will influence lagging students. 


III. Raising the standard of grades by giving more credit in the 
form of points to the student with the high grade. 

Benefits: It pays students for good work. 

It discourages the idea of just getting a high enough grade to get by. 

It whips up the low grade student. 

Faults: Poor students are not qualified to do as much work as the 
good ones, but by a strict point system the poor student would be com- 
pelled to take more work before graduation than the good student. 


On Saturday morning “Tenure in the High School, as Applied to 
the Larger Schools” was discussed. Mr. Bertram Sanders, vice-principal 
of Emmerich Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, presided. 

Mr. Guy Stantz, principal of the Gerstmeyer High School, Terre 
Haute, was leader in the discussion. 

Mr. Stantz sent cut 44 copies of the following questionnaire to 
principals and superintendents of the larger schools all over the state. 
He received 32 replies, upon which he based his discussion: 


“GERSTMEYER TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
“Terre Haute, Indiana. 
“Dear Sir: 

“TI am seeking some information for use in leading a discussion con- 
cerning tenure in the high school. I will be pleased if you will give me 
the information asked for in this letter and any other information you 
may give me about this matter. I assure you that the source of the 
information—person or location—will be treated as confidential. 

“1. Has any teacher in your system been refused a contract be- 
Sea OE Te CR Fi eta oa eB ERR Rea eas ee Oe cokes 

. If so, was it used as a club to get rid of poor teachers? 


Pe ee 


“3. Have you adopted the policy of terminating contracts at the 


“4. Has the tenure law affected the hiring or ‘firing’ of any of your 
ee ee te ee ny meer Pre ery ry eee ee 


“or 


5. Will the tenure law affect the hiring or ‘firing’ of your teachers 


“6. Is the last answer your opinion or part of your rules and regu- 
oe ep apn orem er a Free ep ee Bone hin dee pg eee ee eae 

“7, Do you think the tenure law will injure the quality of your 
teaching staff: (a) by making it so difficult to get rid of a poor teacher 
that she will be left on the staff rather than go thru the unpleasant 
Coals of Galinar wiles. 00 GORI IE eo og oo 6 cork CO ec eseviccdancses 
(b) by making the teachers feel that their job is secure as long as they 


“T will appreciate a prompt reply as I must have the material in 
my hands by Thursday, November 17. 
“Very truly yours, 
“Guy Stantz, Principal.” 
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1. Fifteen stated that they had the teachers’ contracts signed be- 
fore the law became operative. 

2. Nine stated that they thought the law was a good one. 

3. A few indicated that they thought the law needed revision but 
did not state how. 

4. Ten stated that they were positively against any tenure law. 

5. Some gave two-year contracts last spring before the law became 
operative to avoid giving their teachers a permanent contract next 
spring, hoping that the law would be repealed at the next legislature. 


In conclusion: 


1. The Tenure Law will, in the course of time, work out all right. 

2. It makes little change in the status of teachers. - 

3. The profession does not need this kind of protection; it should 
increase training. 

4. The law will result in higher type of teacher. 

5. It has little, if any, merit and has worked a hardship in many 
places. It offers little that the real teacher did not already have. The 
state needs more capable teachers, more sympathetic and broad-minded 
executives, and fewer disconcerting school laws. 

6. It will do the teaching profession more harm than good. 

7. Law is much ado about nothing. A teacher cannot prevent un- 
just “firing” under the law. 

8. “Tenure” should come in thru the slow, natural process of edu- 
cation, not by legislation. 

9. The present tenure law is a very poor one and should be repealed 
at the next legislature. 

10. There is little need for such a law, since we employ teachers 
only after careful investigation. 


“Tenure in the Smaller High Schools” was the next topic. Mr. E. 
N. Brindley, principal of the Bloomfield High School, presided. 

Mr. H.E. Moore, principal of the Otter Creek Township High 
School, was leader in the discussion. 

In leading this discussion on the effect of the Teachers’ Tenure Law 
in Indiana, I have decided to approach it from three angles. First, a 
summary of the law itself, pointing out how it was supposed to work 
thru the state and comparing it possibly with Teachers’ Tenure Laws 
in other states; second, an investigation conducted by getting in touch 
with various county superintendents thruout the state, to note the effect 
and the possible future of the Tenure Law in Indiana; third, opening 
the question for discussion among those present, which undoubtedly will 
give a better idea of the matter than could be obtained otherwise. 

Superintendent Wisehart has discussed the Tenure Law from its 
various angles much better than I.could have hoped to do. Consequently 
there is no need for me to go into the question further. In regard to 
the investigation which I suggested that I conducted, I may say that it 
was very brief and probably inadequate in determining the effect and 
possible future effect of the Tenure Law. A letter was written to the 
county superintendents of twelve counties which I considered repre- 
sentative. Probably they could not be taken as entirely representative, 
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but geographically their nearness to state educational institutions and 
various other points were considered. The county superintendents re- 
sponded in a very fine way to the inquiry, and I am quoting briefly 
from some of the letters, not indicating, of course, names or places. 

County A. “The Tenure Law has not operated here to date. Most 
teachers were contracted before the Act went into effect by the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation. Many teachers will be let out next year.” Such 
was the statement from one of the foremost counties in Indiana. 

County B. “It is generally understood that not many teachers will 
be granted a contract under the Tenure Law.” 

County C. “Employing officials in this county are not employing 
under the Tenure Law, but are trading about for their teachers so as 
to prevent giving permanent contracts.” 

County D. “Teachers in this county eligible for tenure were con- 
tracted prior to the law going into effect.” 

County E. “The Teachers’ Tenure Law is going to cause very lit- 
tle, if any, difficulty in ............ County.” 

County F. “It now appears that the teachers of 
County will suffer from the Tenure Law.” 

County G. “The Tenure Law is unpopular in our county. The 
public generally is opposed to it.” 

County H. “We have ignored the matter in this county.” 


Such were the opinions of the various county superintendents to 
whom the inquiry was sent. You people who are listeners to this dis- 
cussion and these quotations can best tell whether or not it is represen- 
tative of the section in which you happen to teach. The topic is now 
open for general discussion. If you agree or disagree we would be 
very glad to have you express yourself. [Note: In the discussion that 
followed among the thirty or forty school officials, principals, county and 
city superintendents, the opinion seemed to be very much the same as 
has been brought out in the above quotations. On the whole, however, 
the group felt that a few years’ time might iron out a great many of 
the difficulties that now seem to present themselves. ] 
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